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SUB-COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 1 

BURTON L. FRENCH 

U. S. House of Representatives 

Much has been written of the mechanics of legislation in the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, and of the work per- 
formed by the committees of the Senate and the House. Little 
attention, however, has been paid to the sub-committees of 
Congress notwithstanding the fact that sub-committees perform 
a highly important function in legislation. 

The Senate and the House are both such large bodies that 
it is imperative that the work of the bodies be handled initially 
through numerous committees. In the Senate there are seventy- 
four standing committees. In the House there are fifty-eight. 
The very reasons that make it advisable that committees be 
appointed at all in the Senate and in the House, make it desir- 
able in certain cases that the work of the committees be even 
further sub-divided as occasion may warrant. When the work 
assigned to a standing committee of Senate or House is of a defi- 
nite character that admits of practically no division, or when the 
committee itself of either body is small and appointed to have 
immediate consideration of a particular subject, the ordinary 
procedure is for the full committee to handle its work, without 
attempting to call upon members of the committee to act as a 
sub-committee, with the exception of sub-committee work in 
performance of a perfunctory duty, or, in the preparation, for 
instance, of a report where one member can prepare it far more 
expeditiously than could three members, five members, or the 
full committee. 

Sub-committees play a far more important part in the House 
than in the Senate. This is true for several reasons. There 

'This paper was written prior to the adjournment of the 63d Congress. 
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are more committees in the Senate than in the House and con- 
sequently there is a greater classification of work, in other words, 
committees frequently take the place of sub-committees. The 
House committees are usually larger in number and consequently 
more unwieldy. The House is a far larger body and pays more 
attention to its committee work than does the Senate, the Senate 
"whipping out" on the floor of the Senate much that on the House 
side is done within the committees. Finally on account of the 
Constitution in the case of bills for raising revenue, and because 
of long custom in the case of all the supply bills, the House takes 
the initiative and works out the bills before the Senate gives its 
consideration to the general subjects. Yet the Senate com- 
mittees in part work through sub-committees and for the same 
reason that the most important committees of the House have 
long followed this practice. 

There is no general authorization for sub-committees in the 
rules of either the Senate or the House, and both branches of 
Congress assume that each committee will exercise its best judg- 
ment in devising ways and means of becoming best informed on 
the matters referred for report. 

When it is recalled that in a single Congress as many as 30,000 
bills and resolutions have been introduced in the House and 10,000 
in the Senate (61st Congress, House 33,310, Senate 10,906; 
62nd Congress, House 29,278, Senate 8,589), it can well be un- 
derstood that the only way reasonable and intelligent progress 
can be made is by apportioning these bills for consideration among 
committees, and in committees that have to do with hundreds, 
and even thousands of bills, the only way that progress can be 
made is through the instrumentality of sub-committees. 

Committees as a rule appoint sub-committees with relation 
to the character of the work. The sub-committees of certain 
committees of the House and Senate are definite and permanent, 
serving through an entire Congress. In other cases, sub-com- 
mittees are select and appointed merely for a particular service. 

The sub-committees of the committees of the Senate and the 
House may be classified as follows: 

First. Permanent. 
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Second. Select (or special) : 

a. For general committee work. 

b. For particular investigations, etc. 

c. For preparing report of committee and minor detail work. 
Third. Political: 

a. Definitely designated by the chairman of the committee. 

6. Informally called together by the chairman of the committee. 

The size of the permanent sub-committees must be determined 
by the work in hand, but usually such sub-committees are made 
up of from three to five members each, though sometimes, and 
especially for conducting hearings, larger sub-committees are 
appointed. The war claims committee finds it convenient to 
have sub-committees of one member each as a rule, and very 
commonly a sub-committee of one is appointed by the other 
committees to perform a piece of detail work. 

Committees that have permanent sub-committees are not 
estopped from appointing select sub-committees to handle spe- 
cial work, and this they frequently do. 

Probably in this connection it should be mentioned that upon 
the floor of the Senate and the House, the chief responsibility 
in sustaining the action of the committee, in important matters, 
usually rests upon the committee chairman and the members of 
the sub-committee whose advice has been followed in drafting 
or reporting the legislation. This is especially true of supply 
and claims bills, and upon bills that have their origin within 
the committee. 

PERMANENT SXJB-COMMITTEES 

It sometimes happens that the work of a committee of the 
House or Senate is so constant from year to year along particular 
lines and can be so readily sub-divided into divisions that will 
hold good through session after session, that definite sub-com- 
mittees of permanent character may be named at the beginning 
of each Congress, and in this manner make it possible for at 
least a few members of the committee to become specialists upon 
a particular line of work. 

Thus for instance the committee on merchant marine and 
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fisheries readily divides its work among four sub-committees 
under the headings, sub-committees on navigation laws, on reg- 
isters, on fish and fish hatcheries, on miscellaneous. And the 
committee on judiciary divides its work readily among three 
sub-committees having to do with constitutional questions; 
revision of laws; court procedure, judges, etc. These are merely 
illustrations. 

The committees whose work is of such type that sub-committees 
of permanent character can be appointed upon the basis of a 
formal classification of the work, are the following: In the Sen- 
ate — commerce; corporations organized in the District of Colum- 
bia; District of Columbia; pensions; post offices and post roads; 
appropriations; naval affairs. In the House — appropriations; 
judiciary; banking and currency; interstate and foreign com- 
merce; merchant marine and fisheries; military affairs; naval 
affairs; post offices and post roads; public buildings and grounds; 
invalid pensions; pensions; war claims; District of Columbia; 
accounts. 

Some committees from the character of their work find it im- 
possible to make any reasonable sub-division of work with rela- 
tion to its character, but on the other hand find the work so 
voluminous that numerous sub-committees must be appointed 
in order to advise the full committee, and the work of the sub- 
committees is apportioned to them by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the work of each being quite similar. Chief of committees 
of this character are pensions, in Senate and House, and in the 
House, invalid pensions, claims, and war claims. 

In certain of these committees there is a type of legislation 
of general character that may be considered by a standing sub- 
committee that has a function different from the rest of the 
standing sub-committees, as for instance in war claims where 
there are two distinct sub-committees that have to do with gen- 
eral legislation, and the reference of bills to the Court of Claims, 
in addition to the numerous sub-committees that have considera- 
tion of the claims themselves. Again the latter type of work may 
be handled by select sub-committees. 
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COMMITTEES WITH SELECT SUB-COMMITTEES 

Some committees have no permanent sub-committees, but 
operate through the appointment of select sub-committees. 

The reason why these committees find it a great advantage 
to handle their work through select rather than standing sub- 
committees, usually lies in the character of the work itself. A 
committee to which from Congress to Congress are referred bills 
of similar character that can be grouped readily, or a committee 
that has the responsibility of shaping one of the great supply 
bills, would not usually undertake its work through select sub- 
committees, but would prefer sub-committees of permanent 
character. On the other hand, a committee that has the con- 
sideration of bills touching so wide a variety of subjects as to 
admit of no reasonably distinct classification, would prefer to 
appoint select sub-committees as occasion would demand. 

A sub-committee of the committee on appropriations, for in- 
stance, does not conclude its labors on a subject when a particular 
bill shall have been concluded, but the work is of such character 
that with the completion of the work on one bill there must fol- 
low as successive years follow each other, the same character of 
work to meet the conditions in the succeeding years. With a 
committee like public lands, the question is different. A bill 
that a sub-committee may report to the full committee and which 
may become a law may remain on the statute books without 
even the necessity of modification through many years, and 
perhaps no similar bill will need to be enacted. In other words, 
the work of such committees cannot well be catalogued or classi- 
fied in brief space. Every bill that the committee is called upon 
to consider possesses individual characteristics that prevent it 
from being placed in the catagory with possibly any other bill 
before the committee. Work of this character cannot be as- 
signed to permanent sub-committees, but select sub-committees 
are appointed to handle the particular questions as they arise. 

Sub-committees are sometimes appointed to do a special work 
for the full committee, such as to make investigations. I recall 
that in the 62nd Congress in considering legislation, the com- 
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mittee on public buildings and grounds appointed sub-committees 
of five members each to make a personal examination of all the 
buildings in the District of Columbia owned or leased by the 
government and in which any considerable number of employees 
were assembled, to determine the adequacy of fire protection and 
sanitation. 
The committees usually having select sub-committees are: 
In the Senate: agriculture and forestry; banking and currency; 
coast and insular survey; education and labor; finance; foreign 
relations; immigration; Indian affairs; interstate commerce; 
judiciary; library; military affairs; mines and mining; patents; 
Philippines; privileges and elections; fisheries; rules; territories; 
claims; public lands. 

In the House: ways and means; rivers and harbors; agriculture; 
foreign affairs; public lands; Indian affairs; territories; railways 
and canals; mines and mining; labor; claims; revision of the 
laws; election of president, vice-president, and representatives 
in Congress; irrigation of arid lands; immigration and natural- 
ization; rules; census; library; roads; industrial arts and exposi- 
tions. 

COMMITTEES THAT USUALLY HAVE NO SUB-COMMITTEES 

Another class of committees usually have no sub-committees 
other than sub-committees for the performance of a detailed 
piece of work. These are committees charged with a particular 
responsibility that cannot be divided readily, or with matters 
to the consideration of which it is advisable the committee give 
its united attention. The membership of these committees fre- 
quently is small in number, made up of from two to seven mem- 
bers, though sometimes larger committees are appointed. Com- 
mittees of this class are: 

In the Senate: additional accommodations for library of 
Congress; census; civil service and retrenchment; coast defenses; 
conservation of national resources; expenditures in the depart- 
ments of agriculture, commerce, labor, interior, navy, justice, 
post office, state, treasury, and war; five civilized tribes of In- 
dians; forest reservations and protection of game; geological sur- 
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vey; Indian depredations; Canadian relations; examine the 
several branches of the civil service; investigate trespassers upon 
Indian lands; manufactures; national banks; Mississippi river 
and its tributaries; industrial expositions; interoceanic canals; 
irrigation and reclamation of arid lands; Pacific islands and Porto 
Rico; Pacific railroads; printing; private land claims; public 
buildings and grounds; public health and national quarantine; 
railroads; revolutionary claims; standards, weights and measures; 
transportation routes to the seaboard; transportation and sale 
of meat products; University of the United States; woman suf- 
frage; audit and control of the contingent expenses of the Senate; 
engrossed bills; enrolled bills; revision of the laws of the United 
States (joint); disposition of useless paper in the executive de- 
partments. 

In the House: elections, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3; coinage, 
weights and measures; insular affairs; education; patents; reform 
in the civil service; alcoholic liquor traffic; expenditures in de- 
partments of agriculture, commerce, interior, justice, labor, 
navy, post office, state, treasury, and war; mileage; printing; 
enrolled bills; disposition of useless executive papers; expendi- 
tures on public buildings. 

It will be noted that there are three committees on elections 
in the House. These committees are of equal rank, are made up 
of small membership — seven at present — and act as courts that 
hear and report upon House contested election cases. The im- 
portance of having cases heard and decisions rendered as promptly 
as possible, makes it advisable that the work be handled by sev- 
eral committees rather than by one. It should probably be 
added that these committees do not consider legislative matters, 
as, for instance, bills for regulating elections are considered by 
the committee on election of president, vice-president and repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

SUB-COMMITTEES FOR DETAIL, WORK 

All of the committees of the Senate and the House whether 
they have permanent or select sub-committees, or no sub-com- 
mittees at all for the general consideration of committee work, 
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may have occasion at times to appoint formally or informally a 
member or members of the committee to perform the function 
of a sub-committee. 

The person or persons designated by the chairman of the 
committee to perfect the language of a bill after it has been 
agreed upon in substance must be regarded as a sub-committee, 
so, also, the person delegated to confer with the representative 
of a department on some feature of a measure that is being con- 
sidered, or to advise informally with some member or members 
of the House or Senate with whom it may be advisable to con- 
sult, or to make special inquiry into questions in dispute, etc. 

Again a committee, with or without referring a bill to a sub- 
committee, decides to report favorably the passage of the measure. 
The chairman of the committee either reports the bill for the 
committee or designates a member of the committee to make 
the report. The person performing this function is necessarily 
a sub-committee and in some instances a very responsible duty 
is that which is imposed upon the person designated to make the 
report for the committee. 

It may readily happen that the entire membership of the com- 
mittee may be favorable to a certain measure but may not be 
in harmony in the preparation of a report. They may arrive 
at the same ends through different methods of reasoning. The 
person designated to make the report has conferred upon him 
the responsibility as a real sub-committee to make such a report 
as will set forth to the House clearly the reasons that caused the 
committee to take the particular action that was taken. 

With this general statement, I shall outline in more detail 
the work of certain sub-committees of the House, that may be 
taken as typical of the sub-committee work of similar Senate 
and House committees. 

APPROPEIATIONS COMMITTEE 

The committee on appropriations holds definitely to the policy 
of considering legislation through permanent sub-committees. 
It is true that occasionally select sub-committees are appointed, 
as, for instance, in the present Congress, a select sub-committee 
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was appointed to consider the question of surety bonds, but the 
ordinary work of the appropriations committee is handled through 
sub-committees of from five to seven members each, non-parti- 
san in character and designated at the beginning of the first 
session to serve through the entire Congress. 

At present there are seven permanent sub-committees that 
have respectively the first consideration of the following bills: 
sundry civil, pensions, legislative, District of Columbia, fortifi- 
cations, deficiencies, and permanent appropriations. 

The work of the appropriations committee is of tremendous 
importance, for the country is interested, not only in the ques- 
tion of economy from the standpoint of amount of money ex- 
pended, but also in the question of wisdom in expenditure. 

When I point out that in the present Congress the sub-com- 
mittee that prepared the tentative draft of the sundry civil 
bill held hearings from February 28, 1914, to May 9 following, 
and besides that consumed two or three weeks of additional time 
in preparing the bill, and when also the sub-committee on the 
District of Columbia held hearings for about two months touch- 
ing the budget of the District of Columbia, it may readily appear 
how great is the responsibility that Congress has placed upon 
its appropriations committee. 

Frequently it happens that hearings will be going on before 
several sub-committees at the same time. It would be a physi- 
cal impossibility for the members of the appropriations com- 
mittee to sit as a committee at all hearings; to prepare all bills 
in detail, from the beginning; and to do the work within the 
period of the session of Congress, in a manner that would ap- 
proach the manner in which it is handled under the present 
system. It is the duty of each sub-committee having in charge 
the preparation of an appropriation bill to make itself thoroughly 
informed upon every detail and item connected with the ap- 
propriation, and to be able to sustain its position before the full 
committee. 

After the sub-committee has performed its labor and made 
its report to the full committee, the members of the full com- 
mittee usually approve in the main the work of the sub-corn- 
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mittee made up of what might be called "specialists" upon the 
particular appropriation measure. 

Unquestionably the members of the full committee through 
the sub-committee system are able to have a more compre- 
hensive and intelligent conception of the appropriation bills, 
severally as well as collectively, than they could have if they 
attempted by some means to sit at all times as one body, conduct 
all hearings, and prepare and shape the items of all bills. 

I have suggested that the very nature of the work demanded 
of the appropriations committee makes it advisable that definite 
permanent sub-committees be appointed rather than select 
sub-committees in the preparation of the various bills. Many 
of the items in the appropriation bills repeat themselves from 
year to year. Many of them are modified by being increased 
or decreased. A member of the sub-committee on appropria- 
tions whose work carries him through successive Congresses 
upon the same sub-committee becomes an expert in his particu- 
lar field and with one or more hold-over members from preceding 
Congresses on every sub-committee, the members newly assigned 
are greatly assisted in their work of obtaining a grasp on the 
budget. 

Most of the other appropriating committees labor in much the 
same manner as does the general appropriation committee, to wit 
— the committees on military affairs, naval affairs, post offices and 
post roads, and agriculture, in the House; and the committees on 
appropriations, agriculture and forestry, naval affairs, military 
affairs and commerce, in the Senate. 

INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

One of the greatest committees of the Congress is the com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. Within the last 
twenty-five years this committee has risen to the premiership 
of all committees, in my judgment. It considers bills that have 
to do with the regulation of commerce, pure food and cold storage 
legislation, public health, dams and bridges across navigable 
streams, safety on common carriers, frauds in commodities in 
interstate commerce, and numerous other questions that may 
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be suggested in a general way by the name that the committee 
bears. 

Here again the work of the committee can be divided fairly 
well and members of the committee may become specialists 
in particular fields if appointed upon sub-committees that will 
have for consideration all legislation upon a given subject. 

With this in view, and with the idea of maintaining an organ- 
ization within the committee that would lend itself to the most 
comprehensive consideration of all bills referred to it, the policy 
has been followed in the 62nd and 63rd Congresses of maintain- 
ing definite standing sub-committees. In the present Congress 
there are ten such sub-committees and in addition to these, as 
special occasions arise, select sub-committees may be appointed, 
as for instance recently a select sub-committee was appointed 
for the considerations of the trade commission bill. 

The permanent sub-committees are made up of from five to 
nine members and have to do with such distinct classes of legis- 
lation as bills for the regulation of commerce upon the one hand 
and pure food measures upon the other. 

Hearings are held either by the full committee or by the sub- 
committees, but each sub-committee is expected to be well 
informed upon all matters which it is called upon to report to 
the full committee and as in other committees to which I shall 
refer, while the work of the sub-committees in the preparation of 
legislation is for the most part approved by the full committee, 
bills reported from the sub-committees are modified by the 
full committee, and, as they finally appear, represent the wishes 
of those members of the full committee reporting the same, 
guided as those wishes may be by the influence and advice of 
the specialists — the sub-committee that has given extensive 
consideration to the measure. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 

The committee on public buildings and grounds furnishes 
another illustration of the use of the sub-committee. I am not 
defending the so-called "Pork Barrel" system of locating public 
buildings, and, in fact, I condemn it and trust that at some time 
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we shall devise a system for the locating of public buildings that 
will have fair regard to population, public service, economy of 
public buildings in comparison with the renting of privately owned 
quarters, etc. So long, however, as the present policy of locating 
public buildings shall prevail, the Congress must depend upon 
its House and Senate committees, and in turn each committee 
must depend upon its sub-committees. 

While the committee of the House on public buildings and 
grounds has occasional work throughout the Congress, its chief 
responsibility is that of preparing the omnibus public buildings 
and grounds bill which Congress passes from time to time, at 
intervals of from two to four years, as a rule. 

Authorization for public buildings and the purchase of sites 
not being imperative, as is the continuation of the postal service, 
for instance, the policy is followed of estimating in advance 
the amount of money that may reasonably be set apart for this 
work. At a time when revenues are rapidly falling off, the pos- 
tal service may not wait, but the construction of public build- 
ings may be postponed. On the other hand, were the revenues 
large and the treasury full, the time would be propitious for a 
public buildings bill. Whether the bill shall be passed at all 
is not determined by the committee, but rather by the committee 
in conjunction with the leaders of the administration party in 
Congress and the administration. That is, while the Congress 
is not asked to pass such a bill nor advised not to do so formally, 
it is probable that no omnibus public buildings bill would be 
passed unless the passage of the same were agreeable to the 
administration. Even the approximate amount to be included 
in the public buildings bill is determined in this way. This 
being the case, individual public buildings bills are not passed ex- 
cepting in cases of emergency, as the destruction of a public 
building by earthquake or fire and there is necessity for its being 
replaced. 

Assuming, however, that the time is right for the passage of 
a public buildings bill, the committee on public buildings and 
grounds of the House occupies a very responsible position and 
has to do with the authorization of appropriations of from twenty 
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to thirty millions of dollars or more. The committee in one or 
more meetings determines the general terms of the bill; that is, 
a resolution is passed that will fix quite definitely the approxi- 
mate grand total of authorization, the size of the city below which 
a building or site will not be considered, the approximate amounts 
that may be authorized for buildings or sites in cities of certain 
sizes, etc. Permanent sub-committees, if not already named, 
are then appointed of about five members each and to each 
sub-committee is referred a group of states in such a way that 
all of the sub-committees have approximately the same amount 
of work to cover. 

It is the duty of each sub-committee to consider the bills 
introduced by the members of Congress from such states as may 
be referred to it, and to determine the items from the many bills 
that shall be included in the omnibus bill. Unusual cases are 
passed over to be considered by the full committee. The work 
of the sub-committees may extend over a period of many weeks, 
during which time hearings have been held where members have 
requested hearings, data has been assembled, and possibly 10 
per cent of the amounts included in the individual bills referred 
.to the committee, has been finally included, in some way, in a 
tentative draft of bill to be recommended favorably to the full 
committee as worthy of being included in the omnibus measure. 

In due time the full committee assembles to consider the 
reports of all the sub-committees. One sub-committee will be 
found to have been very generous; another technical and con- 
servative. Much dissatisfaction would be incurred in the Con- 
gress and throughout the country if these differences should be 
permitted to be incorporated in the general bill, and the full 
committee spends days of its time in harmonizing the various 
sub-committee sections. The full committee determines the 
larger items and special cases, but the great bill itself in the 
rough is the work of the sub-committees — the final bill being 
the work of the full committee. 

The last public buildings bill that was reported to the House, 
(62nd Congress) carried authorization to the extent of a little 
more than $25,500,000, and while this amount is large the great 
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work of "sorting out" may be suggested when I say that these 
items were selected from bills whose aggregate amounts had 
called for authorization of more than $300,000,000. 

Whether or not the bill will be just and claim a reasonable 
support on the floor of the House, notwithstanding the fact 
that bills of members have been pared down and pushed aside 
to the extent of 90 per cent and more, depends upon the fair- 
ness and equity that runs through the bill and this largely de- 
pends upon the fidelity of the sub-committees in performing 
their responsible work. The sub-committees undoubtedly per- 
form their work in such a way as to arrive at far more reasonable 
results than could be attained were the bill in its entirety to be 
prepared by the full committee. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS 

The committee on rivers and harbors while having in charge 
a so-called "Pork Barrel" measure, usually performs its work 
as a full committee, though select committees may be desig- 
nated as occasion warrants. The ground work of the action to 
be taken by this committee is so fairly well outlined by reports 
of the Bureau of Engineers of the War Department, and by 
projects already begun that there is not the imperative necessity 
for sub-committee work that exists in many other committees. 

PENSIONS AND INVALID PENSIONS 

The work of the invalid pensions and pensions committees 
is handled through permanent sub-committees, each sub-com- 
mittee being made up of two or three members. Select sub- 
committees may be appointed to consider special measures, and 
in the committee on pensions of the House there exists a per- 
manent sub-committee on Senate bills and general legislation, 
made up of three members. 

In both committees general policies in the way of rules are 
carefully worked out at the beginning of each Congress for the 
government of the committees in considering private bills. These 
rules are worked out without respect to individual cases, and the 
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chief work of the sub-committees consists in applying the gen- 
eral rules formulated by the committee for the government of 
all cases, to the particular bills presented for consideration. 2 

For the convenience of the sub-committees all the bills from 
a certain group of states will be referred to sub-committee No. 1, 
all from another group of states to sub-committee No. 2, etc. 

Of course, if upon the assembling of the full committee it should 
appear that one sub-committee were acting upon a different 
understanding than the other sub-committees of the general 
policies agreed upon for the government of the committee, the 
bills from such sub-committee would need to be adjusted to 
conform to such standard. As a rule, however, the sub-com- 
mittees speedily adjust themselves to the policy formulated 
for the government of the committee and regardless of personal 
attitude in the matter of policy, report the individual bills or 
items upon the basis of the known wish of the full committee. 

CLAIMS AND WAR CLAIMS COMMITTEES 

The committee on claims and war claims have a responsibility 
somewhat similar to the responsibility of the committees on 
pensions and invalid pensions, but with this distinction. The 
committees on pensions and invalid pensions are called upon to 
consider for the most part the pension rating of persons claiming 
recognition by special act and consequently the claims involve 
in each individual case a comparatively small amount. On the 
other hand, the claims and war claims committees are called 
upon to consider bills involving an expenditure by the govern- 
ment in the settlement of claims of from a few dollars to hun- 
dreds of thousands and even millions of dollars. 

A few general rules touching evidence, etc., may be adopted 
by the committee for its government, but in addition to this, 

! The general rules define the scope of what the committee will undertake. 
For instance, no bill will be considered where claimant has not already exhausted 
all rights of application for pension under the general law, or where claimant has 
been pensioned by special act of Congress, or where evidence submitted is not 
of a definite character, etc. The full committee with rare exception sets aside 
the rules thus made. 
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each particular claim must rest upon its own merits and receives 
the consideration from the individual sub-committees that a 
court would accord the claim, were it possible for suit to be 
brought for the amount in issue. 

The sub-committees endeavor to do justice, to apply the laws 
of evidence and liability that would be applied by a court, and 
oftentimes to award or fix damages in the amount that would 
probably be fixed were the case one involving the liabilities of 
a citizen toward another citizen. 

In the claims committee, the sub-committees are made up 
of three members each; in the war claims committee, the sub- 
committees are made up of one member each with the exception 
of two standing sub-committees — the first made up of the two 
ranking members in addition to the chairman, and having to 
do with general legislation coming before the committee, and 
the other made up of three, and having to do with the reference 
of cases to the Court of Claims. In both committees, the work of 
the sub-committees constitutes expert service for the benefit of 
the full committee. 

It often happens in connection with the work of sub-com- 
mittees from such committees as pensions, invalid pensions, 
claims, and war claims, that one member of the sub-committee 
will be especially charged with the responsibility of advising the 
sub-committee on the merits of the proposition, and occupies 
a relation to the sub-committee similar to that which the sub- 
committee in turn occupies to the full committee. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 

The committee on public lands not only is one of the most 
responsible committees of the House, but may be taken, in the 
operation of its sub-committee work, as typical of a large number 
of committees of the Senate and the House, such as mines and 
mining; irrigation of arid lands; coinage, weights and measures; 
labor, immigration and naturalization; and Indian affairs. 

The work of this committee differs for instance from the work 
of the appropriations committee and can not be divided in 
a manner that will be satisfactory. On the one hand, measures 
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can hardly be grouped together with respect to states, and so 
referred to sub-committees, for immediately there would arise 
conflicts of interest among states where similar conditions pre- 
vail. The policy of apportioning work according to states, while 
it works well with the committee on public buildings and grounds, 
would work outrageously with the committee on public lands. 
One sub-committee might be appointed to consider all leasing 
bills; another all homestead measures, etc.; but the difficulty 
that would arise here would be the overlapping of responsibility, 
and interference upon the part of one sub-committee with the 
work referred to another sub-committee. There seems to be 
no reasonable way of classifying the work of the public lands 
committee so that definite units may be referred to definite 
sub-committees. In view of this, the practice has been followed 
for many years of considering all bills either originally within 
the full committee or in the pleasure of the committee, by refer- 
ence to a select sub-committee of from three to five members. 
Very frequently several bills upon a particular subject are re- 
ferred to one sub-committee especially appointed for the con- 
sideration of the bills. This is the nearest approach in the 
public land committee that there is to the idea of permanent 
sub-committee work. 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 

The committee on Indian affairs does its initial work through 
sub-committees. The committee has no standing sub-committees 
but generally speaking, declines to consider any bill of particular 
importance that has not been considered and reported upon by 
a select sub-committee, of three members as a rule. 

These sub-committees hold hearings. Sometimes the hear- 
ings are extensive and within the present Congress one sub-com- 
mittee has held hearings extending over a period of four months 
while another one has held hearings extending for more than a 
year. 
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WAYS AND MEANS 



The ways and means committee is the only committee of the 
House that adheres to the old policy that a committee that has 
charge of the framing of a bill should be in sympathy with the 
measure. Of course, the full committee is made up of mem- 
bers from different political parties, the controlling party in 
Congress retaining necessarily the majority, but for the purpose 
of preparing bills that must be regarded as of political character, 
the committee within itself follows the policy of appointing 
through its chairman sub-committees composed of members 
only of the majority party. 

In the 63rd Congress, in the preparation of the Underwood 
tariff measure, there were seventeen sub-committees of from one 
to four members each, usually three, however, selected from the 
Democratic members of the committee. 

Hearings had been held during December and January follow- 
ing the election of 1912 by the ways and means committee. At 
the conclusion of these hearings, sub-committees were, to the 
extent possible, selected at once and began their duties. Each 
sub-committee was given charge of some particular section of 
the revenue measure, i. e., Schedule A, Schedule B, the income 
feature, free list, etc. 

It was the duty of each sub-committee to prepare a tenta- 
tive draft of the particular section of the bill that had been re- 
ferred to it, and the sub-committees were engaged in this task 
from January, 1913, till in April following, though probably 
the heaviest part of the work in each instance was performed 
during a period of two weeks. 

After each sub-committee had prepared tentatively so much 
of the measure as had been entrusted to it, the draft was con- 
sidered by what must be regarded as a sub-committee made up 
of the entire majority membership of the committee, carrying 
out the idea still that the friends of a measure of political char- 
acter should prepare it, since the administration represented 
by the majority members must be responsible. 

The chairmen of the respective sub-committees were necessar- 
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ily in close touch and were advised of the attitude and views 
of the majority members of the committee and in this way were 
able to assist in advising the respective sub-committees and shap- 
ing the sections of the bill entrusted to such sub-committees, 
not only in line with the general desires of the full committee 
membership, but also so that as nearly as possible the sections 
would be harmonious with relation to each other. 

However, notwithstanding the tentative drafting of the va- 
rious sections in this manner, the larger "sub-committee" made 
up of the majority members of the ways and means committee, 
considered every tentative draft as each was reported by a sub- 
committee, and, while the sub-committee draft for the most part 
was approved, there were many instances in which modifications 
were made after full deliberation, and other instances in which 
parts of sections that had been tentatively passed over were modi- 
fied in order that they might articulate with the schedules in some 
other section. For instance, a modification of the chemical 
schedule might require a corresponding modification of such 
a remote schedule as Schedule K (wool). 

The criticism has been made that legislation through sub- 
committees is faulty because the entire membership of the com- 
mittee is not technically advised on all the features of the bill 
reported. It is my own judgment from an observation that 
has covered nearly ten years, that in a measure such as a tariff 
bill, the full committee finds itself much better informed after 
the painstaking work and the reports have been made by the 
sub-committees, than if the full committee itself were to under- 
take in detail the first consideration of every schedule. 

The full committee and the sub-committees have at all times 
the benefit of expert advice from some officer or officers detailed 
from the treasury department. Not only this, but usually there 
is called to the clerkship of the committee a capable expert in 
statistical matters. 

After the sub-committees have made their reports and these 
reports have been considered and the bill finally drafted by that 
which I said must be regarded as a sub-committee (the majority 
members), the completed draft of the bill is printed and "con- 
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sidered" by the entire committee made up of the members of 
the various political parties. 

At this point, the rule that has controlled the committee in 
the shaping of the bill, that the bill should be prepared by its 
friends, theoretically ceases to operate, for nominally, at least, 
a committee made up of members of various political parties 
pass upon the measure itself, though it would be a singular cir- 
cumstance if the measure as so drafted were not reported by 
the majority members of the committee and either an adverse 
report or a substitute bill offered by members of the minority. 

Aside from the work of the ways and means committee in the 
preparation of measures that are regarded as political, sub-com- 
mittees of the ways and means committee are non-political in 
character, and for the most part are made up of two members 
of the majority party and one of the minority. All sub-com- 
mittees of the ways and means committee, either political in 
character or non-political, are select sub-committees. 

POLITICAL COMMITTEES 

The only committee whose sub-committees for important 
measures are generally appointed along the lines of party alle- 
giance is the ways and means committee. The rules committee, 
which is practically a political committee (using the word in a 
perfectly worthy sense), and has much to do in aiding the Con- 
gress to follow a definite legislative program, has no permanent 
sub-committee though it may appoint a select committee for 
some specific purpose as it does at the beginning of each Con- 
gress in considering the rules. Being, as I said, a political com- 
mittee, it is customary for the majority members of the com- 
mittee to meet informally without reference to the minority 
members and discuss and agree upon a course of action to be 
taken when the full committee may be convened. Upon the 
assembling of the full committee the course of action is proposed 
and by motion or resolution brought before the committee and 
disposed of as though it had had its inception in the full commit- 
tee meeting. Technically there is no sub-committee, yet as a 
matter of fact the members of the majority party constitute 
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themselves an informal sub-committee to determine upon the 
course of action that the committee shall pursue, the minority 
members of the committee being left to elect whether they will 
concur in or oppose the views of the majority. 

Probably it should be said that this same policy is applied in 
other committees where it is important that the party in power 
agree upon a measure for which the administration stands and 
that it is expected or known will be opposed by the minority 
party. The members of a committee of the party in power 
oftentimes informally arrive in this manner at a conclusion that 
controls the committee, and at the same time avoid disclosing 
the exact conflict of opinion within their own ranks. No sub- 
committee as such has been appointed; no stated meeting of 
the majority members of the committee has been held; the 
work has been entirely informal, but none the less it has been 
effective. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The responsibility of the committees of the Senate and the 
House to their respective bodies needs to be considered in this 
paper only as the responsibility involves the sub-committees. 
In the first place the number of bills presented in any Congress 
for the passage of which there is an unquestioned sentiment, 
is exceedingly few. In the present Congress probably less than 
a score have been introduced, including such bills as the tariff, 
currency, trade commission, and the various supply measures. 
It follows then that the pronounced sentiment behind each of 
the twenty to thirty thousand bills pending in recent Congresses 
is limited to possibly the authors of the measures and perhaps 
an indefinite number of other members to whose attention the 
measures have been called. I am not overstating the case when 
I say that I am confident that no member of Senate or House 
could name from memory one-half of one per cent of all the 
bills that have been presented to the 63rd Congress. 

As a rule the committees and through them the sub-committees 
endeavor to reflect the opinion of their respective bodies upon 
the comparatively few measures where there is a concensus of 
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opinion known, so far as can be done consistent with public duty. 
On the vast mass of bills the committees are free to exercise a 
more individual discretion. 

From this it will appear that while the Senate and the House 
have control over the committees, and have power to discharge 
a committee from further consideration of any measure already 
referred, or even to pass a bill without referring it to a committee 
at all, such power is rarely exercised. 

Indeed the confidence of the Senate and the House in the 
respective committees is such that on measures where there is 
pronounced sentiment, the final judgment of the committees, 
though at variance with the judgment of the body is apt to 
be approved in the main. This is especially true in the House 
where far more responsibility is placed upon the committees than 
in the Senate, the Senate debating at length on the floor matters 
that are determined in the committees of the House. 

The committees in turn, while possessing full authority over 
the sub-committees, very generally follow the advice and coun- 
sel of the members who have been specially charged with a com- 
mittee duty. 

It is sometimes asserted that sub-committees are used to avoid 
publicity of committee proceedings. In the case of the sub- 
commi ttees that I have referred to as political, whether definitely 
appointed or informally called together, undoubtedly this is true. 
It is felt that publicity should not be given until the work of the 
sub-committees is completed. But in the appointment of non- 
political sub-committees there is rarely any attempt to avoid 
publicity though probably there is naturally less of publicity 
to the proceedings of the sub-committees than to the full com- 
mittee proceedings. The full committees have what is oddly, 
yet commonly called "executive" sessions, and so do sub-com- 
mittees, at which times the members deliberate alone, and so 
there could be little reason for appointing sub-committees to 
avoid publicity, except in the cases of sub-committees that are 
of partisan or political character. 

Sub-committees are commonly authorized to hold hearings 
and frequently the very ease by which a quorum of the mem- 
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bers of a sub-committee may be assembled, in comparison with 
the difficulty of assembling a quorum of a full committee, is the 
reason for the sub-committee's appointment. The members 
of Congress have many duties and the sub-committee is often 
the only reasonable means of having a hearing granted to those 
who have asked for it, and who have journeyed maybe from 
California or Alaska in order to be present and to present their 
views upon an important subject. 

Generally speaking when sub-committees are made up of so 
large a number as nine members, it is contemplated that hear- 
ings will be held and while the full committee, probably twice 
as large, can not be present, as many of their number are dele- 
gated as will not make it embarrassing to the sub-committee 
to hold a quorum. For ordinary committee work a smaller sub- 
committee is most desirable. 

When one reflects on the vast number of bills introduced into 
every Congress one must be impressed with the idea that the 
problem of sorting out the ones that should pass is most difficult. 
In the present Congress one member introduced seven hundred 
private pension bills. Another introduced public buildings bills 
upon a basis that were it applied to all districts as generously 
would call for an appropriation for this purpose alone of a sum 
greater than the entire annual expenses of the government. 
Other similar illustrations could be furnished of the bills Con- 
gress is asked to consider. The committees and the sub-commit- 
tees have an important duty in sorting out from the mass of 
bills the really important and meritorious ones and "killing" 
the rest. This is a responsibility that must be definitely placed 
so long as the Congress shall continue to do work that involves 
tremendous detail. 

Much may be said upon this question, both for and against 
the advisability of making committees and sub-committees the 
buffer upon legislative propositions. In the great long run, a 
party in power is responsible and must in greater or less degree 
meet the praise or the condemnation of the citizens of the coun- 
try for passing or refusing to pass legislation. 

If a party is clothed with responsibility, with the understand- 
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ing that it shall not consider a certain type of legislation, it is 
hardly fair to the party that a very small minority that might 
be members of a committee should, by reporting a measure, 
raise an embarrassing question for the party in control. On 
the other hand a committee should not block the course of the 
Congress by deliberately holding back legislation. 

It is quite impossible to point out specific instances under this 
head. To do so might even be to challenge the good faith of 
members of the Senate or the House, and possibly that which 
would appear to me as a reasonable deduction is as a matter of 
fact a conclusion that should not have been made. Undoubtedly 
there are times when sub-committees are appointed under con- 
ditions that make it possible for the statement, "The member 
will have a hard job getting by that sub-committee," to have 
real merit. 

I recall that in one committee upon which I have served, a 
member of the House who was serving his first term came in and 
called the committee's attention to a bill that he had introduced 
pertaining to matters in his district that had been called to the 
attention of the Congress regularly for nearly 100 years. There 
was no possibility of passing the bill — no possibility in the first 
place of it being reported from the committee, for the older mem- 
bers of the committee were fairly familiar with it and were an- 
tagonistic, and no probability of it passing the Congress if re- 
ported by the committee. 

It happened that at the time there were several members of 
the committee who were not much interested in their particular 
committee work or who were absent from Washington. I recall 
the efforts of the members of the committee to maintain sober 
faces as the chairman advised the advocate of the bill that he 
thought it would be best to give him a sub-committee and pro- 
ceeded to name as members of the sub-committee five repre- 
sentatives who would be most unlikely ever to hold a meeting, 
much less give consideration to the question. 

The new member of Congress thanked the committee as earn- 
estly as though a real favor had been done him and after he re- 
tired, the door of the committee room had hardly closed when the 
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members of the committee by their uproarious laughter assured 
the chairman that they saw through and approved of the little 
joke that he had played. 

What I have said with regard to the sub-committees of the 
Congress has relation more to the present and to the last few 
years than to earlier periods, though in general it will hold good 
for a period of many years. The fact, however, that one com- 
mittee is organized upon one basis during a given session is no 
guarantee that the same basis of organization will be made use 
of in succeeding sessions. For instance, the committee on in- 
terstate and foreign commerce in the present Congress has ten 
sub-committees, each of which has to do with fairly different 
work, yet during the time Hon. W. P. Hepburn was its chairman 
there was but one standing sub-committee, that on "Aid to Navi- 
gation," and when the committee was under the leadership of 
the present minority leader of the House, Hon. James R. Mann, 
there were no standing sub-committees, but, on the other hand, 
while select sub-committees were at times appointed, Mr. Mann 
held firmly to the conviction that the matters for the considera- 
tion of the committee could best be handled mainly through the 
deliberations of the committee's entire membership. 

The whole question of the advisability of maintaining sub- 
committees is open to debate and there are those who would 
abolish all, or practically all, sub-committees and insist upon 
the committees of the Congress being the smallest units for the 
handling of the work. 

In my judgment, while there may be measurable merit in this 
contention, there are committees of the Senate and of the House 
where it would be utterly impossible for senators and repre- 
sentatives to perform their duties in manner that would be cred- 
itable by paying first attention as members of the full committees 
to all matters, all hearings, and to the shaping in detail of all 
legislation coming before them. 

The members of such committees must divide their work by 
referring it to sub-committees and then from time to time meet 
as members of full committees and consider the advice of the 
members of the sub-committees who have given the subjects 
their special attention. 



